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through it tolerably good, the only danger to be appre-
hended being brigands (Chakba], of whom there are said to
be not a few. The measures taken against me by the chief
of Jyekundo, forcing me to precipitate my movements,
completely upset my plans. After much talk with my Chi-
nese friends it was decided that I must leave the town at
once, before the chief could return from Tendo, and push
on to Kanze as rapidly as my horses could carry me. They
believed this was my only chance of seeing the country,
for if I waited the" Deba's return he would to a certainty
compel me to return to the Ts'aidam, even if he did nothing
worse* Their advice seemed sound, but how to carry it out?
None of my horses were fit to undertake a fortnight's
hard ride, and I was without a guide, for Dowe was to
leave me here and return home. To take two of my men
and the three best ponies I owned, leaving the other two
men behind (to follow later if possible, or return to China
by another route if prevented from taking the road after
me), was the unanimous recommendation of the Chinese,
and I decided to adopt it if they could secure me a guide.
After a great deal of trouble, they persuaded a man
from Kanze to take me to that town for sixty rupees.
I offered him double the amount if he would go to
Ch'amdo, but he and the buxom woman accompanying
him, and whom he introduced as his Jyekundo*wife, with
the apologetic remark in an undertone that his Kanze
po-niang was much better looking, refused my golden
offer, saying he did not know the road, and that at all
events three men could not venture along it. Kando was
the name of this queer specimen of the Tibetan race, a
wizened,-blear-eyed, dirty old fellow, drunk more than
half the time, but with all the cunning of the savage and
a great fund of humor. His grizzly locks fell over his